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tion of learning, made the mysteries of ruder times.,
less necessary; when a new age was induced by
more knowledge, and civility, to practise new cus-
toms. Henry the Eighth tried to abolish the myste-
ries by act of* parliament; and the Puritans with a
wilder spirit, but more effectual success, exploded the
religious dramas, as sinful, and sacrilegious ; though
they had been authorised by popes, for the propaga-
tion of the gospel, and encouraged by bishops, for the
polish of manners.

As the people advanced from rudeness to refine-
ment, the mysteries were succeeded by the moralities.
Simplicity now gave way a little to art. Characters
began to be delineated, by the introduction of histo-
rical personages, in the room of allegorical beings; and
plot to be attempted, by the unravelnient of some
fable, for the inculcation of some moral. The reign
of Edward the IVth is supposed to be the epoch of
moralities. The reign of Henry the VHth was the
period of the greatest prevalence of those moralities :
But, they were not often acted, during Elizabeth's
reign of gradual improvement.

The moralities gave place, in their turn, to the in-
terlude2; something played, says Johnson, at the
intervals of festivity, a farce, or drama, of the lowest
order. It seems certain, then, that in every period of
our annals, we had players of some species, for the be-
nefit of instruction, and the purpose of amusement.
Henry the VHth, " the qwene, and my ladye the
Kyng's moder," amused themselves with a play at
Candlemas3. Henry the VIHth was, probably, the

1 34-5 Hen. VIII. ch. I.

* Henry VIII placed on his household establishment eight
players of interludes, at 3Z. 6s. 8d. each, yearly. This number,
and salary, continued to the reign of James I. The eight players
could only present a drama of a very simple and imperfect form.

3 See p. 43. Henry VII. who was not apt to put his hand in
his pocket, gave, as charity to the players, that begged by the
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